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THE R-C-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XXVII No. 1 


EDITORIAL 


S a private citizen I am constantly bewailing the sensationalism 
of the modern popular Press. Its distortion of values, its 
direct appeal to our cruder instincts, its utter insipidity in 

spite of its violence, and so on—you all know why the popular 
Press is the deplorable thing it is. But as an Editor I—or should I 
say “we” ?—we are beginning to regard with a newly awakened 
sympathy those who prepare our daily and weekly reading matter for 
us. With all my high-minded ideals about the purity of the Press, I 
am bound to confess that shipwrecks do make good “copy.” From 
my own tender heart I contemplate with dismay the misfortunes of 
others, but our editorial bosom is of brass, and like any other editor 
we welcome tales of horror and disaster. No shipwrecks this term: 
not even so much as an outbreak of fire in the Opera Theatre, nor 
the falling in of the roof of the Parry Room (see enclosed leaflet), 
nor even any ciphering of the organ; yet still we must go to press. 
Nothing to record save a term of honest work. How dull ! 

Honest work in College, and honest work in the wide world. 
Collegians’ works of peace will be found reviewed, and their activities 
chronicled in the column headed Roya CoLLeGIAN Anroap, in so 
far as they can be ascertained. This column still gives us much 
editorial concern, though we have to thank those who have listened to 
our request and sent us news. We are trying to devise a system of 
news-catching. Miss Bowden-Smith has bought a new pair of 
scissors with long, sharp blades, and I have ordered a new gallon 
drum of paste ; correspondents are being sought in various parts of 
the world to report on the doings of their neighbours, and once a 
term at least Room 69A looks like a miniature Reuters, But it is 
impossible without the co-operation of readers and doers to make 
anything like a comprehensive record of what Collegians are doing. 
I know very well from my own pre-editorial frame of mind how it 
happens. I used to look anxiously to see if my own humble doings 
(when there were any) had been recorded, only to shut the Magazine 
with a sigh, thinking how nice it would be to be famous. I don’t 
know what I imagined the editorial machinery to be. I suppose I 
visualized it as some vast unsleeping, far-roving, penetrating Eye 
that knew all students and ex-students by sight and name (or if they 
were pianists by their touch), and was instantly aware when they did 
anything of news-value. Now that I have become We, and we are 
that Eye, I perceive that my imagination was obtuse. Hye hath o/ 
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seen what you have been doing, but we should all like to know 
about it. At least two “interesting events” are not recorded in this 
issue for want of adequate editorial knowledge. Miss Bowden-Smith’s 
scissors had not come into operation in time and the important 
details (date and sex) have, I fear, now gone to the butcher’s for the 
wrapping of meat. This is the sort of thing we want to avoid, and 
newspaper cuttings or information in any other form will be gladly 
received by Miss Bowden-Smith or the Editor. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
EASTER TERM, 1931 


NE is always inclined, at this particular time of the year, to 
() dwell on the past while looking to the future, a difficult task 
which reminds one of our failings both ways. I have had 

such a miserable time myself, one way and another, that I am dis- 
inclined to dwell upon it. One of the worst things that can happen 
to one is to have been born a day or two before Christmas, for either 
you get a present on your birthday and none at Christmas, or, not 
unlikely—no present at all. It is therefore all the more seasonable 
that we should consider, not the past nor the future, but the present. 
And I had in particular two—a barometer of very simple construc- 
tion for recording depressions (a very appropriate implement at these 
times of fog, cold, indigestion, income-tax assessments, the new 
motor laws, and the beginning of term) and a marvellous apparatus 
for shaving, the intricacies of which I have not yet been able to 
fathom. ‘Two strange and yet complementary gifts—for it may 
interest you to know that a man is never so depressed as when he 
gets out of bed and starts to shave! There is more throat-cutting 
in those early hours than at any other time of the day. Apart from 
these presents the outstanding feature of the vacation was the 
Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians at Oxford, the 
subject of whose deliberations was ‘‘The Music Profession.” On 
the whole the weather played a considerable part in the proceedings 
and turoed the minds of the Conference less to the Music Profession 
than to the Afusic Depression, about which so much has lately been 
said and written. Many funny things were said—funny in the sense 
that jthey seemed to have no bearing on either title, and many 
suggestions were made which were alike stimulating and impossible, 
and so much air, both hot and cold, breathed over the meetings that 
one felt the barometric changes without being able to account for 
their suddenness or to follow their implications. And so for a 
moment I would like to say a word or two about music to-day and 
tg-morrow and those who follow it in one way or another, and to 
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see if we can or cannot get any fun into it or out of it, or whether 
we want to regard it as a depressed industry in a spirit of suppressed 
hope. 

Of all those things we would most desire for music it is surely 
that it should be the most satisfying, the most widely appreciated 
and powerful in its appeal among the Arts that give beauty to life 
and happiness to those who know how properly to use it. Music— 
being the delicate organism that it is—is liable to suffer from ill-con- 
sidered treatment. It has had many ups and downs in its career. 
It has not always enjoyed robust health. People who judge the 
success of a thing by its size, or the health of a man by his bank 
balance, or the authority of a newspaper by the number of its pages 
and advertisements, will think that Music was never in robustet 
health than now, and in many ways I believe this. Yet they 
would be astonished to know that in the minds of many 
experienced and enlightened musicians there exist certain anxieties as 
regards the future. Music, which has given to peasants some of the 
loveliest tunes we know and to civilisation compositions of marvellous 
beauty, has in turn suffered at the hands of spoilers who discovered 
in it the possibilities of perversions which have proved both 
dangerous and degrading, and have also been found, as at the present 
time, to be commercially advantageous and prosperous. It has often 
been the hunting ground for birds of prey. During its history it 
has experienced moments of surpassing exaltation and has displayed 
riches of unparalleled and diverse kinds. It has now and then suffered 
debasements and set-backs as great as any that have fallen to the lot 
of saints and martyrs. But it has often triumphed in spite of all its 
difficulties and, during the last 200 years, has added such a store of 
loveliness for the proper use of mankind as has never been surpassed 
in history by any other art. It has brought comfort and joy to 
thousands, while in some of its present-day presentments causing 
much anxiety of heart, weariness of ear, or danger to those who may 
be described as only susceptible to music. Many composers, toiling 
in poverty, have added abundantly to the wealth of music, Their 
greatest gifts have often gone with the poorest recompense. Many 
performers have played and sung to ears deaf to any but the sloppiest 
or most exciting, shallowest conceptions. To-day music has found 
its way into every home in every part of the globe. There is no 
place so far off in this world of ours that is not within reach of 
the sounds of music radiated by the marvellous means of modern 
discoveries. A few years ago we all had to do our share in the 
music-making or go without altogether. Now a few performers can 
entertain the world. By means of an amplifier no voice is so small 
that it cannot be enlarged to the size of a hurricane, or vibrato so 
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delicate that it cannot take the alarming, exaggerated proportions of 
an earthquake. And so—whereas formerly music was often hard to 
come by—for it had always to be made where it was to be heard, 
and it depended upon the actual support of music-lovers and on the 
active making of music by all who could and would make it—to-day 
things have changed extraordinarily and the pendulum has swung 
over to the other side. Distance has been annihilated, and there 
seems no longer the same necessity of making our music in situ. 
We are in danger now of having too much of it, in such profusion, 
so varied in substance and quality that we may easily (and do easily) 
become insensitive to it; and as things are to-day, in the gargantuan 
feast spread on the air, people may find it difficult to make wise 
choice and to discriminate between what is good or poor in quality 
—worthy or unworthy—beautiful or debased. How can it be other- 
wise? Imagine the impossibility of the situation if the walls of our 
houses were crammed with pictures of every conceivable kind, hung 
anyhow, so that the eye is never able to rest on a blank space, or a 
club where conversation is allowed in every room and silence is 
unobtainable. 

But the choice of what we will hear and our attitude when 
listening to it still lie with us. A new set of circumstances has 
arisen, into which we are plunged and to which we must react 
sensibly and courageously. There is always danger in the enfranchise- 
ment of people who do not know how properly to make use of 
their freedom: to-day the world has become enfranchised in music 
and it is very important that we should know how to use this 
freedom safely and to the best advantage; and it is for this very 
reason that there is more need of good teachers and good teaching 
to-day than ever. We must teach better, and whether we learn or 
teach, we must learn better. We must be more alive and alert, better 
equipped, quicker at the uptake, more widely read, more receptive, 
more discerning, more patient, more skilled in guidance, more surely 
grounded, more versatile, more certain of our musical faculties, more 
tenacious of principle. How else can we train the mind of the 
young (or for that matter, the grown-ups too) to discriminate between 
the thousand and one things hearable at all hours of the day and 
night, unless our ears ‘and theirs are trained, and our hearts and 
theirs tuned to right perception and true understanding? Music is 
attractive in so many ways, has so many facets, has so many 
delightful and even insidious qualities, is so elusive, engaging at one 
time and tormenting at others, according to our mood, that it makes 
its appeal in an infinite variety of degrees. Almost everyone who is 
brought into touch with it responds in some way or another and few 
are able to resist it, but only to those who have the instinct for or 
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training in it, such as you, are revealed the true beauty, infectiousness 
and satisfaction of music. ‘* Many are called but few are chosen,” 
and it should be our desire, as it certainly is our job in life, to see 
to it that more and more are found among the chosen, and that 
all, as far as may be, shall receive the call. We know that hearing 
and listening should go hand in hand, but we do not always put this 
into practice. Listening is the more difficult to come by. Sounds 
of all kinds are a large pact of the impressions of life; the gift of 
hearing is a great possession, but the development of the ability to 
listen adds enormously to its power. Hearing helps us in all kinds 
of ways, especially in these days, to avoid sudden dangers 
and shocks. But the ear gets used to repeated sounds, as 
the eye to sights, and hence comes the necessity of inventing new 
and startling motor-horns in order that we unfortunate pedestrians 
may hop with what nimbleness we can from under a passing jugger- 
naut of *bus or motor car, and save our lives, if only for a time. The 
Psalmist wrote of the “pestilence that walketh in darkness and 
sickness that destroyeth in the noonday.” He must surely have been 
thinking of the present time and the menace of the roads. We have 
to be startled into taking notice, and those who hear music as so 
many do, merely as an indefinite sensation acting as a stimulus (it may 
be to conversation, reading, sewing, knitting, eating and even to 
sleeping) are by way of missing all the delight which the power of 
listening can give them. Music, if we are to get this real enjoyment, 
requires a concentrated attention to enable us to grasp and keep hold 
of, or in touch with, the thousand beauties as they pass by. We must 
know something of its language and those inherent qualities of shape 
and tone which are among its chief appeals. We must be guided, 
when children, by those who have made it their life-work to reveal 
these things, and we must learn to be able to teach people to listen, 
not as an imposed labour, but as to the conversations of an intimate 
friend. We are admitted by these means into the company of music 
of very diverse kinds, some so desirable that we could wish always 
to live with it in our midst, some of more transient quality, with 
which we enjoy a passing acquaintance, and some that we feel we 
should instinctively avoid. It needs all kinds to make a world and 
it needs a// care to create the right kind of good taste. 

And there is another point I would put before you. Man is essen- 
tiallyalazy animal, waiting to be fed and housed, entertained and amused 
with the least trouble to himself, taking the line of least resistance with a 
fatal ease. He developed his wits and intelligence in a hard school 
thousands of years ago, and now that food and lodging and clothing 
are reasonably assured, he thinks that the amenities of life are his for 
the touching of a button, and is inclined to take things, if he can, 
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in comfort. Think for a moment how a man lives to-day—a steno- 
grapher takes our thoughts—a typist our letters—a cash register our 
cash—a totalisator bets for us—and we talk by telephone. We live 
in ideal homes, centrally heated, our incomes obliterated at the 
source, told by doctors what to eat and when to go to bed; our 
tecth are drilled, our faces lifted, our hair permanently waved, our 
complexions carried in a vanity bag, and our emotions registered. 
The more things are done for a man the more is he in danger of 
being too contented, for to be comfortable and contented in this 
world is a sure sign that something is wrong. This may be seen in 
the case of music and of some other forms of activity. Games were 
always meant to be played, and the object of secing them played is 
surely to go and play them better ourselves. Now that music may 
be had for the touching of a button or switch the public are inclined, 
passively, to accept the situation. Some are tempted to let go, with- 
out consideration of the consequences, those habits of music-making 
which have helped in the past not only to make much happiness, 
but to create a public which knows something of how the game is 
played because they themselves have been through the mill in some 
way or another. Practical experience in music, even if it be small, 
enables us to enter with fuller pleasure and interest into the perform- 
ances of others. To have tried to do the thing oneself is the best 
approach to the enjoyment of seeing others do it a great deal better. 
Once only I played a game of Rugby football. The fear of death 
hung over me as a cloud, and, charging into a now celebrated head- 
master of an English public school with catastrophic violence, 
I saw more stars than are visible in our hemisphere. But I 
learned in that hour the inwardness of Rugby football, and whenever 
I get the chance I am a devoted attendant of the game and watch as 
one who has been there and knows. It is the same with music and 
with those who learn music (provided that it is really music they 
learn). They begin an acquaintance with it which may at any time 
ripen into friendship and be the means of much happiness and 
enjoyment. Some say a little knowledge is a bad thing, but a little 
experience well gathered and tucked away may help us later on in all 
sorts of ways. How this knowledge is bestowed and imparted 
depends on the wits, personal enthusiasm and _persuasiveness of the 
teacher and you who are going to be teachers. It is as necessary as 
ever both for them and for us that parents should realise that, how- 
ever absorbing and amusing the constant use of what is called 
“mechanised music” is, it is still important that theic children 
should learn to play games with voice or piano or fiddle, for in that 
way only can they come to the enjoyment which active participation 
gives, and on which depends the intelligent enjoyment of the 
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performances of others. It is a question of association, of habit 
and of companionship; it is our especial business in music to see 
that people grow up to make friends with it. We who have always 
been friends with music know it to be almost universally a great 
bringer of happiness, and it is in this spirit that I would ask you to 
tackle the problems of 1931 with courage, conviction, hard work, 
and the best of luck. 


MUSICAL INTERLUDES FROM THE DESERT 


HAT plan can the Fates have in mind when they suddenly 
shift a peace- and music-loving member of the R.C.M. Union 
into the exceedingly strenuous life of an archeologist ? Life 

in a horribly arid desert in Upper Egypt, a solitary, uncomfortable 
existence, and, as I at first thought, music-less. T now find that there 
is quite a lot of music among the natives, but in order to hear it 
you have to speak Arabic and make friends with the people. 
Fortunately I have been able to do this. 

I went to Dendera (some 450 miles south of Cairo) in February, 
1929, to work on the great temple there, and happened to arrive 
during an anniversary festival in honour of a local Mohammedan 
saint, one Sheik Ahd cl Rahman, who is buried in Kena, a town on 
the other side of the Nile, and a little south of Dendera. The feast 
lasts a fortnight, and people from all over Egypt go there to gain 
merit by riding camels or driving furiously round and round the 
tomb. The King of Egypt presents a wahmal (a holy carpet or cover 
for the sarcophagus), which is sent up on the back of a fine camel 
with four men to look after it; lesser abmals are presented by various 
villages, and there is a procession of some fifty of these on top of 
camels—a most strange and colourful sight |_ Holy men chant passages 
from the Koran in extremely powerful voices, and there is much 
praying. 

The secular side of life is supplied by a sort of Fair, which 
is held at the same time. There are swings and merry-go-rounds, 
all worked by hand and accompanied by the most ungodly din 
which takes the place of our almost equally ungodly mechanical 
music. There are multitudinous side shows, booths of sweets and 
revolting-looking (and -smelling!) delicacies ; also sellers of small 
double reed pipes made from sugar canes. These are called Zumara, 
and are sold by the hundred; all the men seem able to play them, 
and you can see many groups of men dancing or playing single- 
stick to their music. 

The left hand pipe is used as a drone, and is longer ; it is tuned 
to the other pipe by adding small extra lengths of recd to the lower 
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end. The right hand pipe has cight holes. The mouth pieces are 
composed of small bits of cane with single beating reeds plugged 
into the main pipes. When not in use they dangle from a bit of 
thread. It is difficult to get used to this music, as it is far from 
being “well tempered,” but it is amazing how the drone is tuned in 
with the curious intervals on the stopped pipe, and still more amazing 
how well it accompanies a singer. Frequently a drum is used with 
the pipes. 

Another form of music I heard at Kena was a band composed 
of trumpets and great drums, used to accompany trick riding, done 
by Bedouins mounted on superb Arab horses. ‘The trumpets are 
said to be obsolete, and are only used at this special feast. The 
sound produced is like the shrill squeaking of stallions fighting, and 
hearing them gives one a feeling of horrible excitement and high 
tension, 

While at Dendera I was invited to a musical evening, given by 
one of the village dignitaries. A mounted escort on donkeys, some 
twenty strong, was sent to fetch me, with a super-donkey for me to 
tide, We arrived at about 8-30 p.m, after a six-mile ride through 
the moonlight, and found the party in full swing. We were led 
through various outer courts, thronged with the humbler guests, 
into the room where the truly important were assembled. The chief 
performer was a well-known singer, one Sheik Mohammed of 
Dayreuth, who possessed a splendid tenor voice. He was standing 
on a dikXe (a sort of wooden sofa with a rug thrown over it) with a 
chorus of two other men who squatted at his feet rocking from side 
to side as they sang. The guests sat on dikes ranged round the 
walls and made a wonderful picture with their beautiful striped 
satin robes, and their heads covered with deep red or white felt 
skull caps and bound round with snowy white cotton scarves 
—all this lit by oil lamps and candles, which threw dramatic 
shadows and made cyes glint and flash when they caught the 
light. When the singer had achieved some especially fine effect 
he was acclaimed with shouts of A//ah /—the listeners rising in their 
seats and throwing forward their right hands, rather in the manner 
of a Fascist salute. 

The programme consisted of gtoups of three songs, with 
intervals for coffee and smoking, and the entertainment lasted 
from about 7.30 till 4am. I left at 1 a.m. in an exhausted condition 
—there was no back-rest to the seat of honour! Each group of 
songs started with a heroic song in which the chorus only sang 
when the soloist was silent, picking up the thread of the song where 
the latter left it, and carrying on softly until he was ready to continue. 
The great one apparently extemporized his embroideries on a known 
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theme, and used this means to show off his lung power and 
endurance (he held a high A fortissimo for over a minute!), also to 
display his extraordinary voice and the flexibility admired by these 
people—the voice almost flickers in the swiftness of trill and turn, 
and though the intervals are neither quarter nor half-tone they are 
perfectly definite in their relation to each other. 

The second in the group was a love song, treated rather 
in the same manner as the first, but with most expressive 
pantomime and modulation of the voice, which left no doubt as to 
the intent of the song. The last song was of a much simpler type, 
a folk-song, with many verses and excellent tune and rhythm. ‘To 
sing this the soloist squatted with the chorus and they all three sang 
in unison, accompanying themselves with a little gourd-shaped drum 
and a tambourine, using only the metal discs of the latter, and 
playing them delicately with forefinger and thumb. I much regretted 
being unable to record many of these songs ; with our notation it 
would be impossible to do this properly; gramophone recording 
seems the only satisfactory method. 

In Dendera I also heard the rubaba played—this is a stringed 
instrument like a street musician’s home-made fiddle. It has a cocoa- 
nut covered with membrane for sound box, mounted witha stout 
wooden neck, which is also the finger-board, about eighteen inches 
long, terminating in a head with huge carved pegs; the lower end of 
the sound box is supported by a thick iron leg some ten inches long. 
The bridge is a bit of pith and the strings (of which there are some- 
times two but frequently only one) are of horsehair, and it is played 
with a short bow made of a bit of cane and some horsehair held taut 
by the little finger of the player. The tone is very sweet and 
surprisingly strong considering the size of the cocoanut. It has its 
own special repertoire of songs about a mythical hero, one Abu 
Said. These songs are traditional and, as far as I know, unrecorded ; 
the singers are wandering musicians and hand down the songs from 
father to son. 

Some other instruments I have seen and heard are the five 
stringed lyre, very sweet of tone, which, I believe, comes from 
Nubia, and a bass ywmara called a “grolal,” an amazing instrument, 
the drone pipe being well over five feet long and the-smaller stopped 
pipe about two feet. This instrument is very rare now, and takes’ 
enormous lung power to blow. It is played by a man in the village 
near my camp, who is really a great artist. Getting the column of 
air started in the long pipe seems to be very difficult, and I have 
seen him pour hot coffee down it on a cold night when it wouldn’t 
tune up! Once started and tuned the player goes on for twenty 
minutes or more without stopping, breathing through his nosé, his’ 
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cheeks distended like balloons. The tone is very deep and of a 
beautiful quality. Curiously, when blown in a certain way a double 
note is obtained (a major 3rd) on the long pipe, so that the player can 
produce three notes at once, /.e., B and D sharp below the bass stave 
on the drone pipe, and F sharp in the bass clef on the stopped pipe. 
The effect is most curious when accompanying a singer on one of his 
long fortissimo notes (usually the dominant) which precedes a 
flickering cascade of notes (in which D sharp becomes D natural) 
forming the final phrase ending on the tonic. 

There are many kinds of drums, all played with the fingers or 
palm of the hand, the technique used giving a wonderful variety of 
tone quality. Some of the drums are shaped like great sieves, with 
only one side covered with membrane, others are rather like funnels 
used for the safe pouring of liquids, the pipe end being rather wider 
than in a funnel. ‘This is gripped under the arm or in the crook of 
the knee, the membrane being stretched over the mouth end. ‘These 
drums are used in the weird séances, called Zarrs,in which possessing 
spirits and demons are appeased or exorcised. The heavy beats 
produced by the palm of the hand on the great sieve-shaped drum 
seem to affect the pulse, making it beat with the drums and working 
the listeners up to a truly horrible state of hysteria. 

During this winter I shall once more be dwelling in solitude and 
desolation in the desert—my mind filled with envy of you who daily 
feast on music and think not of a starving archeologist | 

J. M. Carverzey. 


AFTER A CONCERT BY THE NEW 
B.B.C. ORCHESTRA 


“From his disciplined ranks 
He such harmonies drew ; 
Take, ether, my thanks 
For this Bourr from your blue.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors of PuNcu.) 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 
LONDON 

The following Collegians appeared at Queen’s Hall during the 1930 Promenade 
Concerts :— 

Pranisrs.—Harold Samuel, James Ching, Cyril Smith, Victor Hely Hutchinson 
and Leslic Heward who played Bliss’s double concerto, Angus Morrison, who 
played the piano part of Lambert’s The Rio Grande, Kathleen Long and Helen 
Perkin, who introduced Ireland’s new piano concerto. 

Srrinc Praygrs.—Bernard Shore, May and Beatrice Harrison, Felix Salmond. 

Sincers.—Olga Haley, Stuart Robertson, Clara Serena, Keith Falkner, Leyland 
White, Doris Owens, Trefor Jones. 

Qnox,---Leon Goossens, who introduced his brother Eugene’s new concerto. 
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Mr. Adrian Boult conducted Vaughan-Williams’s A Sea Symphony, sung by the 
Philharmonic Choir at the B.B.C. Concert on 2nd October. 

A concert of orchestral compositions by R. O. Morris was given at Wigmore 
Hall on r4th November. The programme contained a suite and a concertino for 
orchestra and two concertos for violin, which were played by Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 
and Mme. Adila Fachiri. Mr. Arthur Bliss and Mr. Adrian Boult conducted. 
A full account of the concert together with a review of the music, which has been 
published by the Oxford University Press, who sponsored the concert, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Herbert Hughes has succeeded Mr. Robin Legge as chief critic and musical 
editor of the Daily Telegraph. Mr. Hughes studied at the R.C.M. with Charles 
Wood, Sharpe and Hoyte; he has been on the staff of the Daily Telegraph for 
some years. 

Mr. Rupert Erlebach has been elected Acting Honorary Secretary of the 
Musical Association. 

At the Wednesday Evening Concerts at Wigmore Hall, the following Old 
Collegians have taken part: On 8th October Mr. Felix Salmond played the 
violoncello in a programme of pianoforte trios; on 22nd October, Mr. Ivor James 
in Fauré’s quartet in G minor for piano and strings; on r9th November, Mr. 
Leon Goossens and the Kutcher String Quartet, of which Mr. Pierre Tas is a 
member, played a quintet for oboc and strings by Arthur Bliss ; and on 3rd December 
Mr. Harold Samuel played in the Concerto Grosso by Bloch and in Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto in D, No. 5, which were conducted by Mr, Herbert Menges. 

The Annual Festival of the St. Michael’s Singers took place from 2nd to 8th 
November. Organ recitals were given by Dr. Harold Darke, Mr. Arnold 
Goldsborough, Mr. H. W. Sumsion and Dr. W. H. Harris. Amongst the works 
performed were Stanford’s Stabat Mater, Harold Darke’s The Sower, Vaughan- 
Williams’s The Hundredth Psalm, and Parry’s Vision of Life, five Songs of Farewell and 
Blest Pair of Sirins. The soloists included Miss Dora Garland, Mr. Leon Goossens, 
Mr. Robert Murchie and Mr. Keith Falkner, Mr. Thalben-Ball played the 
accompaniments on the organ. 

The Bronkhurst Trio played for the Guild of Singers and Players on the 
12th and 17th October at the People’s Palace and Conway Hall respectively ; 
on 4th November for the B.B.C., when one item was ‘Country Magic,” by 
Armstrong Gibbs; on 9th November, at the Working Men’s College, Crowndale 
Road, when Goossens’s Rhapsody for violoncello (Mr. Edward Robinson) and 
piano was on the programme; on 22nd November in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and on 25th November at the Finchley Chamber Concerts. Trios by Frank 
Bridge and Hurlstone have figured in the programmes. 

The Kensington Musical Competition Festival, now nine years old, was held in 
the Kensington Town Hall on 4th December. As usual Dr. Vaughan-Williams con- 
ducted the massed choirs at the concert. The combined music was his Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols, with Mr. Clive Carey, the adjudicator of the competitions, as 
soloist. Mr. Patrick Hadley conducted the orchestra, 

Miss Marjorie Renton played an organ solo and obbligati for Dame Clara 
Butt, at the Royal Albert Hall, on sth October. She has also played for Dame 
Clara Butt at Brighton, Bournemouth and Bristol. Miss Renton is playing at cach 
of the Six Payling Subscription Concerts given at the Royal Albert Hall. 

The Motto Quartet, of which Miss Marie Motto, Mr. Charles Woodhouse and 
Mr. Purcell Jones are Old Collegians, assisted by Mr. Robert Grimson, gave four 
concerts during November and December at 5 Sussex Square, Hyde Park. 

During November Dr. Harold Darke gave three Bach organ recitals at St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill, 
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On 11th November the St. Dunstan’s Singers, trained by Miss Eva McCall, sang 
at the Royal Albert Hall at the Festival of Remembrance. 

Mr. Keith Falkner sang arias by Bach at the B.B.C. concert at Queen’s Hall on 
12th November. 

On 4th December Mr. R. Graham Carritt gave a programme of modern Spanish 
music, with an informal talk on the works performed, to the To-morrow Club, 
94 New Bond Strect. The same programme was given, by invitation of the 
League of Arts, at the Victoria and Albert Museum on 3rd January. 

At the meeting of the Contemporary Music Society at Armitage Hall on 
17th December, Mr. Bernard Shore and Mr. Angus Morrison played sonatas for 
viola and piano, and three pieces by Gordon Jacob. 

Mr. Arnold Foster’s piano concerto on folk-dance tunes was played for the 
first time under the Composer’s direction at Queen’s Hall on 18th December at a 
Concert of the Barclay’s Bank Musical Society, with Mr. Reginald Paul as soloist. 

Miss Mabel Ritchie and Mr. Charles Souper have taken part in the autumn 
concerts of the Erhart Chamber Orchestra at Conway Hall. 

The following Collegians have given recitals at West End halls :— 

Pranoronre.—Mr. Roy Shepherd, on 21st October, at Grotrian Hall ; 
Mr. Angus Morrison, on 24th October, at Wigmore Hall; Miss Joyce 
McGowan, on 28th October, at Grotrian Hall; Miss Freda Swain, on 17th 
November, at Wigmore Hall, with a programme of piano music by con- 
temporary composers (including John Ireland’s EB minor sonata, Frank Bridge’s 
“The hedgerow,” Herbert Howells’s ‘“Cobbler’s Hornpipe,” and three new 
works by the recitalist—‘‘Autumn” in four movements, “ The Red Flower,” and 
two pieces from “A Cycle of Life”); Mr. Alec Templeton, at Grotrian Hall on 
27th November ; Miss Gwendolen Parke, on 8th December, at Grotrian Hall. 

VioLin.—Miss Mary Harrison on 6th November at Wigmore Hall, when she 
gave the first performance of Delius’s new violin sonata (No. 3); Mr. Loris 
Blofeld on 17th November at Grotrian Hall, when he played with Mr. 
Sydney Watson sonatas by Bach and Eugene Goossens and Szymanowski’s 
Notturno ¢ Tarantella. 

VioLoncetto.—Mr. Felix Salmond on 1st October at Wigmore Hall ; 
Miss Thelma Reiss-Smith on 17th October at Wigmore Hall, with Miss Joan 
Black at the piano. Miss Kathleen Long was the pianist in a recital of sonatas 
for violoncello and piano given in conjunction with Miss Antonia Butler at Wig- 
more Hall on roth November ; Miss Gena Milne played violoncello sonatas at 
the Guild of Singers and Players’ free chamber concert at Conway Hall on 
28th November. 

VocaL.—Miss Dorothea Webb gave a song recital assisted by Miss Rebecca 
Clarke on 24th October at Grotrian Hall. Among her songs were two by 
Brahms with viola obbligato ; two hymns from the “ Rig Veda,” by Holst; ‘‘ Tea 
Time,’ by E. Goossens, and “ Phantom,” by Gordon Bryan. The programme 
also included “I hear an army” (from new songs “Chamber Music,” by 
E. Goossens). 

Miss Josephine Ashley and Mr. Thomas Dance are members of the St. 
George's Singers who gave a concert of madrigals and other unaccompanied vocal 
music at Wigmore Hall on 20th November. 


PROVINCIAL 
At the Norwich Festival in October, Arthur Bliss’s symphony for mixed chorus, 
orchestra and orator, Morning Heroes, and Dr. Vaughan-Williams’s new suite for 
orchestra, Job: A Pageant for Dancing, were performed for the first time. Miss 
Marie Wilson played a violin concerto at the final concert, 
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The Bronkhurst Trio played at the Oxford University Music Club on r4th 
October and Colchester Music Club on 19th November. 

Mr. R. Graham Carritt gave four programmes of modern music at Mickleover, 
near Derby, with an informal talk on the works performed, as follows :—r7th 
October, Spanish ; 31st October, French ; 14th November, Russian; 28th 
November, British. His French programme was also given to the Tenterden 
Literary Society, Tenterden Hall, Kent, on 30th October. 

On 29th October, at the Pavilion, Bournemouth, and broadcast in the 
National programme, the first performance was given of Norman Demuth’s 
Symphony in D minor, conducted by the Composer; this work was repeated on 
31st October at Devonshire Park, Eastbourne. On 25th November Mr, Demuth’s 
“ Paris-Nocturne”? was given at Eastbourne, and at the same place on rath 
December he conducted his Concerto No. 3 for piano and orchestra, which was 
played by Mr, Cyril Smith. 

On 4th November an Invitation Concert was given at the Royal Sailors’ Rest, 
Portsmouth, when the following Old Collegians assisted :—Miss Freda Foster, Mr. 
Stanley Blagrove and Miss Beatrice Chambers, who took part in a programme of 
madrigals and works by Brahms and Bach. 

On 27th November Miss Winifred Law organised a Chamber Concert at 
“The Mikado,’’ Southsea, in aid of the Portsmouth Festival Funds. Among 
those assisting her was Miss Vera Way. Miss Law has been engaged for the third 
time to act as official accompanist for the Children’s Competitive Festival. 

The Society of Symphonic Players of Brighton and Hove, whose conductor is 
Mr. Herbert Menges, gave concerts in the Dome, Brighton, on 18th October, 
when the programme consisted exclusively of Wagner, and on 27th November, 
Before the first concert on 18th October Mr. Frank Howes lectured on Wagner. 

Miss Miriam Prelooker took part in the Christmas production of Hansel and 
Gretel at Hastings. She also sang illustrations of lectures on Brahms and Elgar 
given at the White Rock Pavilion by Dr. Markham Lee. 


CONTINENTAL 


During last year Mr. J. L. Mowinckel was invited to conduct at the following 
places:—Oslo, two concerts in January, when his programme included Purcell’s 
Suite arranged by Coates and Farrar’s Pastoral Impressions; Helsingfors, where 
he gave a modern Norwegian symphony programme, in February, and a 
Norwegian Radio concert with lecture in November; Abo in February ; Barcelona 
in March, also at Norrképing; Géteburg, two concerts and Helsingborg one, in 
April; Moscow, three concerts in October, classical Norwegian, Russian and 
English music; Gefle and Viborg in November. He is re-engaged to go to Russia 
(Leningrad), Finland and Sweden this year. 

On 7th October Miss Kathleen Lony gave a piano recital in the Kleiner Saal des 
Saalbaues, Frankfort-on-Main, when her programme included works by Scarlatti, 
C. P. E. Bach, John Dowland, Byrd, J. S. Bach, Chopin, Brahms, Arnold Bax, 
Debussy and de Falla. 

Mr. Malcolm Davidson sang the bass solos in a performance of the Messiah on 
26th November in the Konzerthaussaal, Vienna. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Mr. Frederick A. Ogilvy, of the Eton College Music Staff, has recently 
inaugurated a “Public School Series” of pianoforte works written for Public 
School boys by Public Schoo] music masters. Messrs. Joseph Williams, Limited, 
have undertaken the publication, and the series is to be extended to include 
contributions to the series from music mistresses in the best known girls’ schools 
and colleges. Many of the contributors are Collegians, including the following :— 
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Henry G. Ley (Eton), R.S. Thatcher (Harrow), George Dyson (Winchester), W.N. 
McKie (Clifton), C. M. Spurling (Oundle), C. S. Lang (Christ’s Hospital), Thomas 
Wood (Tonbridge), F. A. Ogilvy (Eton), J. A. Tatam (Oundle), T. F. Dunhill 
(Eton). 

Mr: J. J. McKinnel, a member of the music staff at Rugby School, left at 
Christmas to take up an appointment as music master at Geelong Grammar 
School, Australia. 

Tre Co.iecr, BrsHor’s SrortrorD: Dr. A. F. BARNES 

The Music Society gave three concerts during the winter term. The College 
concert was held on the last evening of term, 18th December. The main item of 
the programme was Mendelssohn’s Cantata ‘Lauda Sion,’’ performed by the 
School choir and orchestra. 

Cuicwett Scuoo.: Mr. A. V. BuTcHER 

The School Concert took place on 18th December, when among the items 
performed were ‘ Master Mariners,” by Thomas Wood, Two Nursery Rhymes by 
Walford Davies, and also his “The Three Jovial Huntsmen.” Other items of 
musical interest were a song recital by Mr. Frederick Woodhouse on 1st November, 
and two Organ recitals by Mr. A. V. Butcher. 

Eton Couiece: Dr. Henry Ley 

A Concert was given in Music School on 11th October, when Miss Seymour 
Whinyates and Dr, Ley played the Kreuzer Sonata and a Bach Sonata, and Mr. 
Clive Carey sang Traditional 16th to 18th centuries’ songs and folk-songs. The 
Music Competitions took place in November, when Mr. C. T. Lofthouse and Dr. 
Dyson were the judges for the instrumental part and Dr. C. S. Lang judged the 
vocal quartets, 

On 17th December the Musical Society gave a concert. Among the items was 
Stanford’s “Last Post,” and Parry’s song, written while he was still at Eton, 
“Why does azure deck the sky?” 

Wrsrminster ScHoot: Mr. C. THornron LorruousE 

The following musical events took place last term: On 8th October a folk- 
song recital by Mr. Clive Carey ; on 27th October an Informal Concert Up School ; 
on 28th November selections from Bach’s Mass in B minor, the whole school 
joining in the choruses. Miss Marjory Harrison took the soprano solos and Mr. 
Arnold Foster played the continuo. The Rudens of Plautus was performed with 
incidental music, Lully’s Rigaudon being arranged for orchestra by the Captain of 
the School, J. B.C. Engleheart, also a Suite by A. M. Spurgin, an old West- 
minster, was specially written for this occasion. 

Ounpte Scuoor: Mr. C. M. Spurinc 

On 14th December a performance of the Messiah was given, when the whole 
School took part in the choruses. Mr, John Tatam conducted, as Mr. Spurling 
was absent owing to illness. Mr. Stuart Robertson sang the bass solos. 

Trent CoLreGeE: Mr. F. BELLtrinGEeR 

A Chamber Concert took place on 2nd November when the following works 
were performed by members of the music staff:—Two Interlinked French 
Melodies, by Ethel Smyth; some clarinct pieces, by Hurlstone. and the Schumann 
Pianoforte Quintet. Members of the School have been to recitals by Albert 
Sammons and the Virtuoso String Quartet with Leon Goossens. 

Recitals of Christmas Music were given in the School Chapel on 7th and rqth 
December. The choir sang medieval and modern carols, the latter by Holst and 


Tey, BIRTH 
Lowicx.—On 26th December, 1930, at Hong Kong, to Mr. and Mrs. H. C, 
Lowick (nte Ronnfeldt), a daughter. 
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MARRIAGE 
TrLpEN—Jones.—On 13th December, 1930, at Cookham Church, Lieutenant 
Eric Heory Tilden, R.N., to Susan Jones. The organ was played by Mr. Arnold 
Goldsborough and the violoncello by Mr. Ivor James. 


OBITUARY 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


It was with very much regret that we heard of the death in New York, on 
23rd November, of a former scholar of the College in the person of Lynnwood 
Farnam at the comparatively early age of forty-five. 

From 1900 to 1904 he held the Strathcona Scholarship and was an organ pupil 
of Mr. Sewell and the late Dr. Hoyte. Soon after his return to Canada he became 
Organist of Montreal Cathedral, leaving there in 1913 on his appointment to an 
important church in Boston. He afterwards held the post of Organist in succession 
at two of the most important churches in New York. His reputation as an organ 
recitalist spread and he was in great demand, His recitals in England were largely 
attended and his brilliant playing and sound musicianship will long be remembered, 
He had recently undertaken to play the whole of Bach’s organ music at a series 
of recitals in New York. 

His fellow-students here remember him as a frail, rather shy youth who was 
most deligent in practising the organ (he was frequently to be scen in “83” as 
early as nine o’clock in the morning ! ), very modest about his playing, which was 
neat and precise, extraordinarily deft in managing stop-changes and always full of 
enthusiasm for the best in music. ‘That he subsequently became famous as one of 
the most brilliant organists of the day was no surprise to those of us who can recall 
his youthful days as a scholar of the R.C.M. 

* * * STANLEY Srupps. 
Mr. James Friskin, in a letter to the Honorary Secretary, writes from New 
York: ‘You would probably hear of the death, two months ago, of Lynnwood 
Farnam, who was at College with us. He had made a very distinguished 
position for himself here, and all of us who knew him feel his loss very keenly. 
He was an extraordinarily single-minded musician, and, I suppose, one of the most 
remarkable organists of his time. I saw him in the hospital a few days before he 
died : he was very much wasted away, and barely able to speak, but cven so he 
was interested in his friends and asking about their doings.” 


GEORGE COLEMAN YOUNG 


Long rambling walks, during which I suppose we explored almost every inch 
of ground on Wimbledon Common, are among my first recollections of G. C. 
Young. He at Wimbledon and I at Ewell, and both of us having just left College, 
met frequently and talked of the latest symphony and of everything that interested 
us as students, particularly, I remember, of Browning, whom we discussed almost 
within earshot of Swinburne, who, too, walked on that enchanted ground between 
Putney and Wimbledon. There we “‘Iet ourselves go”’ over the harmonies of 
Bach, having just heard the Mass for the first time; of Schubert, and made 
curious speculations as to whether a force such as produced so great a miracle of 
vitality as the “‘C major’”’ could ever be finally extinguished. But most of all, I 
think, we talked of Parry. For Parry was one of Young’s gods who could do no 
wrong. Did Parry produce a new work, Young was “on it” at once and ready 
to discuss the composition from every angle. When the composer actually visited 
Wimbledon and conducted his ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity”? at one of Young’s concerts 
there was in Wimbledon that night a very happy man. 
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But it was the healthy vigour, the manly character and Englishness of Parry that 
appealed most strongly and influenced him in a way which would have amazed as 
it certainly would have touched deeply the heart of our beloved Director. This 
influence, undoubtedly, was a strong and ever present stimulus, which helped 
my friend through what must bave been difficult periods of his life. 

Few men worked harder or delighted more in battling with difficulties, and his 
energy was astonishing. Although he produced a large number of compositions 
—orchestral and chamber music, and songs—he had heard few of them, but went 
on writing relentlessly. It is to be hoped that some of his works may now be 
heard, 

Our last talk, characteristically enough, was of Browning, and Young reminded 
me of the old enthusiasm for “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” especially stanza 6; he added: 
“Parry ought to have sect that.” 

Young’s carly death is tragic, but he, least of allipcople, would not wish me 
to make lamentation. ‘Those who knew him will understand his worth and join 


with me in appraising his example and character; for he was in every sense a fine 
fellow. W. H. Harris. 


THE R.C.M. UNION 
RETIREMENT OF MR. BROADBELT 


T! is nearly twenty-five years since Mr. W. E. Broadbelt first 
| became Clerk to the R.C.M. Union, and his retirement in 
December, 1930, is a matter of true regret to the entire Society. 
He had been feeling out of health for some months, but it was hoped 
he would be able to carry on the Union work notwithstanding. 
Unfortunately, he had a relapse in November. Ie is now slowly 
regaining health and strength, but by his doctor’s orders he is to 
relinquish all work, worry and excitement, and to take a thorough 
rest. He therefore resigned his clerkship to the Union as from the 
end of 1930. 

At first glance it might be thought there was not much toil 
or worry attached to the Union, As a matter of fact the book- 
keeping involves considerable work, and Mr. Broadbelt identified 
himself so completely with the Union and its interests that its affairs 
were as much in his thoughts as his own. Did some small error 
happen occasionally—a sixpence too much or too little, Mr. Broadbelt 
was as disturbed as if the sum involved fifty pounds. I verily believe 
he was incapable of ever resting happy till he got the thing right. 
His ready memorv for the names and faces of old students, too was 
a great asset to the Society The President, Hon. Officers and 
Committee learnt the news of his illness with great regret. To 
express their sympathy and warm appreciation of his services they 
asked him to accept trom the Union a cheque for £25 as a present 
in addition to his salary to the end of 1930. 
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APPOINTMENT OF MR. STAMMERS 
Alongside this sad news of Mr. Broadbelt’s retirement it is 
gratifying to know that the cash books and registers which he kept 
so beautifully for so many years have passed into the hands of a 
good friend of his and of the Union. Mr. Stammers has been 
appointed by the Committee, and has kindly consented to undertake 


the work. 
PRESENTATION TCO MR. GRAHAM CARRITT 


The Committees of the R.C.M. Union and MaGAzIne were 
anxious to present Mr. Graham Carritt with some souvenir of the 
years during which he was Editor of the R.C.M. MaGazine. They 
therefore united in presenting him with a cheque to be spent on 
books and music of his own choice. 

TEA PARTY TO NEW MEMBERS 

A Tea Party was given on 24th November, to which all members 
who had joined the Union during the Christmas Term were invited. 
It took place in the Professors’ Dining Room at College, and between 
forty and fifty members were present. The President rejoiced 
everyone by coming, and the Hon. Officers were there to dispense tea 
and generally to enjoy themselves by getting to know the members. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

The most exciting event happened near the end of the term. 
Mr. Ralph Nicholson (a member of the Union Committee) suddenly 
had the brilliant idea of a College Christmas card. The Director 
gave his consent, and advised on the sketch which the Hon. Officers 
and Mr. Nicholson had drawn out. The Union undertook to get 
the cards printed and to be financially responsible for them, Although 
the cards were only done in the last few days before the end of 
term, they met with such instant success that no less than 1,250 were 
sold. ‘The outside of the card had the Union badge upon it printed 
in gold, with the words ‘Royal College of Music” above, and 
the motto of the R.C.M. MaGazing, “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life,” below. Inside were the words ‘Remembrance 
for the Past, Good Fortune for the Future,” and the card was tied 
with blue and gold ribbon. The price was 3d: each. 

Next autumn the Christmas cards will be ready early so that 
members who are abroad may apply for them. 

Marion M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE PARRY ROOM 
To the Editor of the R.C.M. MAGAzIne 
Sir,—A short account of the activities of the Parry Room during 
the past ten years is sheltering between the covers of your present 
issue. It is signed by Dr. Emily Daymond and myself, who are 
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described respectively as Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. I was 
about to let it go at that, but I find that, like George Washington, 
I cannot tell a lie. ‘The truth is that almost the only thing the Hon. 
Secretary has done has been to lose the Minute Book. Yet the 
Parry Room has prospered; its affairs are otherwise in good order. 
All that is told in this account of new books and new furniture 
being bought and of keeping “abreast with the times” is gospel 
truth. Howcan that be? It is all quite simple. The Hon. Treasurer 
treasures not only the Fund but the Room itself. She watches over 
it like a mother, finds out what is wanted by those who use it before 
they have discovered the want, schemes to supply it, writes the 
necessary letters, and occasionally even stirs the Hon. Secretary to a 
semblance of activity. 

This is not written to thank her; that would be an impertinence, 
for all that Dr. Daymond has done for the Parry Room has been done 
“most gallantly for love.” But the readers, both the distinguished 
scholars who come to study the priceless possessions of the R.C.M. 
Library and the students who write their consecutive fifths there (or 
whatever else modern students miscall “‘ Harmony Exercises”) should 
know the facts. But for her they might be sitting, not on comfort- 
able chairs and betore solid tables, but on the floor. 

I have only to add that I hope to find the Minute Book sometime 
during the second decade of the Parry Room’s existence. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. C. Coxrgs, 


COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 
COLLEGE DANCE 

| Res bright lights of the coming holidays were beginning to be visible (in 

fact, we were being told that there were only eleven shopping days to 
Christmas) when we held our Dance. Tuesday in the last week of term was 
the day, chosen as late as possible having regard to our busy end-of-term 
concerts, and bowing also to the engagements’ list of the Imperial College Union, 
to whose kindness we are again much indebted for allowing us the use of their 
comfortable rooms. 

Perhaps the great thing about these dances is that they permit us to 
“break-up,” to end the term with a small flourish, a conversational fan-fare, 
mutual good wishes, expressions of esteem, whatnot. There is so little chance 
for this on such an occasion as the First Orchestra Concert which normally 
occupies pride of place at the very end. Here we prefer to sit tight and 
keep rather to our own circle. But at the Dance we begin to expand and spread 
ourselves, try Harp as well as Piccolo. Incidentally, of course, there is opportunity 
provided for dancing—about which the First Orchestra might have scruples. 
Altogether, a Dance seems a Good Thing. 

This particular one was as successful as ever and much enjoyed. It was a 
highly coloured affair. Many cheeks must have burst in the arduous preliminary 
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blowing-up of balloons. However, the balloons themselves, as usual, paid for it 
before the evening was out. A spot dance provided a surprise and a 
magnum of champagne was rated during supper. Mrs. Polkinhorne made the 
Presentation to the winner. One party became very gay, but the band kept up its 
end well. As a social event it was great fun. L.W.H. 


we 


LONDON INTER-FACULTY CHRISTIAN UNION 
Tue monthly mectings will be continued as usual. Two of special interest were 
held last term—one to discuss the question, “Is vital religion worth while”: 
the other, the first of a series specially arranged for men, when A. Lindsey Glegg, 
Esq., J.P., gave an address on ‘‘ The Harmony of Life.” 

The R.C.M. was well represented at the L.I.R.C.\U. Weck-end held at 
High Leigh, Herts (November 15th to 17th), when many students from the 
University, Hospitals and smaller Colleges met in conference. 

Information concerning the activities of the movement will be given by 
members upon request ; all students are warmly invited to attend the meetings. 


7 M. H, Hunrsr- 


PARRY ROOM 


Mr. EriepacH announces the addition to the Library of the following 
works, which are now available for students: Collected Works of Brahms 
(Breitkoff & Hartel cdition)—Licder and Gesinge (six volumes), Piano Works 
(two volumes). A number of new books are being added to the shelves 
this term, the names of which it is hoped to announce in the next number, 
together with details (if possible) of numerous scores that are in process of binding. 


“ 


Tue following letter was received by the Registrar recently from a 
would-be student :— 

Dear TeAcHER,—I should be pleased to come by your School one time 

per weeck to learn my voice for tenor. Can you do it and what I mus for it? 

Au plaisir, (Signature), 

Needless to say the “student” was not admitted, and we have “ Teacher's” 


permission to reproduce this letter. 
we 


Ir appears that certain energetic Collegians rise with the morning sun and indulge, 
not far from the Albert Memorial, in the invigorating sport of Lacrosse. As yet 
this admirable practice has led to no matches being arranged, but surely those 
poor shivering carly morning Serpentine bathers would be only too pleased to 
fix up a match, if only to get up their circulation for the day. 


an 


Onz Hockey Fixture for this term, we note, is against Virol Ltd. While wishing 
our team every success we would like to recommend their training on Bovril (or 
take the consequences). 

7) 


HOCKEY 
Tue first season of the Girls’ Hockey Club began in September. ‘I'wo preliminary 
practices were held, which were well attended. Miss Bull very kindly came and 
umpired, and helped to select the first team. Fifteen matches were arranged, but 
owing to the weather four had to be scratched during the autumn term, 
The results, up to date, are as follows :— 


ry 
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St. Christopher’s College ... ... Home .. Won 3—2 
RoyaliGollegelof/Art @:.. 9.4. ... Home ... Lost 5—6 
Robin Hood Players ... ... ... Home ... Lost o—6 
Royal College of Art ... 1... ss. Away ... Lost o—6 
Adult School Federatio: sae Away .. Won g—2 
Virol Ltd, tse ee eee ws Away .. Won 7—o0 


ur 


THE JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ PARTY 


On the last day of the Christmas Term the members of the Teachers’ Training 
Course gave a party to thcir pupils, the Junior Exhibitioners. As there are now a 
hundred of these children of ages ranging from seven to fifteen, it was decided that 
games would be a little difficult to organise, so the entertainment took a more 
solemn form. 

The children played a “Christmas Overture” for piano duct and toy 
instruments, conducted by Miss Dinn, and in different classes sang carols, 
accompanied by the Children’s String Band. Five of them acted an adaptation of a 
medival Nativity play. ‘This was charmingly produced by Miss Godden and Miss 
Mary Priestman, and the children had the further advantige and delight of a proper 
setting on the stage of the Opera Theatre, as Mr. Leslie and Mr. Hughes had 
provided a real stable with a manger and an carly morning sky with a bright star 
of Bethlehem. 

After this the children went up to the Concert Hall and had a good “ tuck in,” 
followed by crackers and ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley.” In the middle of this all the 
hall lights were suddenly turned out, but the darkness was illuminated by the 
appearance in the alcove under the gallery of a Christmas tree in full bloom of 
candles and surrounded with presents for all the children, including Dr. Buck. 

The Director very kindly gave the Presents away, making jokes with all the 
children, while their parents stood on chairs all round to see the fun. 

There is a Children’s Party every Christmas, and its success is entirely due to 
the generosity and hard work of the students in the Teachers’ Course. 


PROGRAMME 
1. CHristMAs Overture, for Piano Duet and Toy Instruments ....  Conradi 
Cuckoo ooo oes es ++ Grapys Hitt 
Nightingale ... SC ‘ise ++ JANIE Tiskorsky 
Trumpet... tee Tc ++» Hitpa Mercer 
Drum ooc B00 a's ++» Engen Noy.e 
Tambourine... wes ass ++» JosErH Sussman 
Piano ws 50H Ses + Irene Law, Etsig BanHAM 
2, Caro, ... + God rest you, merry gentlemen si Traditional 
FULL Cuorr with Strinc OrcHestra 
3. CAROLS ... eee +++ @, The Holly and the Ivy... ses Tradttional 
b, The Coventry Carol... x08 Traditional 


Bors’ Cxorr, 


4. CAROLS ... abe +++ a, Christmas Dawn oP. OC. Buck 
b, Myn Lyking... coe oe RR. Terry 
Girts’ Cuor 
j- SHEPHERDS’ Pray 
(Adapted from the Shepherds’ Play belonging to the Wakefield Cycle 
and dating probably from the beginning of the Fifteenth Century) 
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Dramatis Persona 


First Shepherd ax noe oes es WriitAM Rep 
Second Shepherd... ae es +s» JACK STEADMAN 
Third Shepherd Ree ooo Ss +» VERA Gray 

An Angel aoc aes oon OD ... BARBARA MAHIR 
The Virgin Mary 009 nee x +» Irnts WAREHAM 


Scene I. A moor, at night. 
Scene IT. The stable at Bethlehem. 


6. CAROoLs ace nae a. Corpus Christi Carol... ..» Martin Shaw 
b. Unto us is borna Son ... ws Geoffrey Shaw 
Furi Cuorr with StTrRInG ORCHESTRA 


HORNS IN F AND ALL THAT 


N these days of wireless, classical concerts for children, ordinary 
] listeners, invasions of foreign orchestras and music in the home 
bath ; when there is nearly as much interest taken in an opera 
league as in a football league ; when the word “symphony” is on 
the lips of the dustman and roadsweeper just as often as ‘blimey ”’ ; 
when my own hairdresser prefers to discuss Heydn’s Creation (note 
“‘barberous” pronunciation) rather than the Decline of my Permanent 
Wave or the Fall of the Barometer ; when even taxi-drivers can 
recognize horns in F ; when all this has so obviously come to pass, 
one feels music is at last among the masses. Indeed, the tradesboy 
nowadays whistles Wagner, the barrel-organ strums Stravinsky, 
while the bus conductor hums Handel. 

The average man, now a connoisseur in music, and not content 
with his symphony three times a week after meals, must have music 
laid-on with the meal, consisting perhaps of something a little lighter, 
such as, for example the following :—hors d’ceverture, piatti de foic 
brass, lemon solo, followed by a suite—water melon (Handel with 
care) or trombe tutti-frutti, and to this should be added one small 
largo. 

Modern tendencies call for knowledge in concise, cheap and 
palatable form. For sixpence one can be informed on any subject 
from the Infallibility of the Atom to the life of Oliver Cromwell. One 
can learn to ride a horse or speak Russian in two correspondence 
lessons. Before long our very meals will be served in pill form to 
save time and washing-up. 

It seemed opportune, therefore, that I should at last respond to 
numerous requests and devote my valuable time to the production 
of a Concise Helpful Dictionary of Peculiar Terms Pertaining to the 
Modern Orchestra. 

In a work of this kind brevity is necessarily the key-notc, so 
that where further information is required on any point, there are a 
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number of other works of reference which deal more fully with the 
subject. But it is to be hoped that would-be composers, students of 
orchestration and merely plain song writers, will find much that will 
be of value, not only as a guide to listening more distinctly, and 
realizing the cause (and effect) of sounds emitted, but also in allowing 
themselves greater freedom in writing their fantasias, thapsodies and 
theme-songs. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that no correspondence can 
be entered into on this subject, and letters bearing the words “ Orch. 
Dict.” at the left hand bottom corner of the envelope will be left 
unopened. (Please write clearly, stating your age and profession). 
Cuariora. See Frurer. 

Concerrina. A very small concerto. 
Conpucror. More accurately “ driver,” as he starts the band. 


Corner. This instrument is a member of the « brass” family and 
is constantly thought to be a trumpet. It isn’t. 


ConrRA-BASSOON. This is a little-used large instrument and is 
so-named owing to the fact that the player usually has an 
argument with the second bassoonist as to where he is going to 
sit, owing to the unpleasant sensation received by anyone sitting 
next to him. The player is usually deaf. 


Dounuez Bass. So called since it is thirsty work, 


Dounrx Koncuerro-Grosso. A huge modern wind instrument 
manipulated by two large players. It is rarely seen or heard 
owing to the expense of transport—it has to be conveyed in a 
pantechnicon—and the difficulty of getting two players, of 
equal blowing power, to make it sound. It is most suitable, 
however, at common or garden tea parties held in the open, 
especially on a sultry afternoon, as it soon breaks the ice, starts 
the food rolling and helps to circulate the conversation. 

It 1s fitted with overhead valves, one cylinder and twin screws, 
aod finished off in the finest one-piece mahogany. The valves 
should be kept well oiled and the sump occasionally drained. 
New instruments should not be played faster than Andante for 
the first 500 bars. 


Fins. The personal note of publishers at the end of works of 
which they approve. 

Frurer. See CLarroa. 

GORGANZOLIONAPHONE. See VIAPICCOLODILLYTUBA, 


GRAND ORGAN. This can be blown only (see Mourn OrGAN) but 
in orchestral concerts it should be stopped. 


Haurgoy. A long oboe usually played by tall men, 
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Jew’s Harp. A small harp played with the nose. 


MourH OrcGAN. (From Mouth—a mouth or embouchure, and Organ 
—an organ). This instrument can either be sucked or blown 
(see GRAND OrGAN) according to the player’s wish. Otherwise 
the technique is the same as the horn. It is shaped like a wafer. 
See CorNET. 

One-Note-Man. This is a curious individual who always comes 
in at the wrong place and goes out early. 

One STRINGED Fippre. A violin with three broken strings. 

Percussion. A complaint usually associated with people who count 
bars, owing to the peculiar effect this pastime has on the brain. 

Pint-ET AND Quart-ET. Friendly nicknames given to players of 
brass instruments according to their capacity or the size of their 
instruments. 

SECOND INveRsION. Horn players, after playing a wrong or indistinct 
note, are often seen to invert their horns to discover whether 
there is anything inside which could have caused a blockage. 
It is not likely that there could be, anyway after the second 
inversion, but the players will ostentatiously continue to do this 
any number of times from one upwards. 

SERPENT. This instrument is now obsolete and was dead anyway 
before it was extinct, and therefore harmless. 

Sexrer. A small mixed string orchestra. 


Srrincs. There are two kinds in the orchestra, first strings and 
second strings (or half-colours). Contrary to the usual custom 
the first strings set the pace. 

SousAPHONE. ‘These are worn in the best orchestras the same way 
as lifebelts. For comfort in very cold weather it is advisable 
to fill with hot water, but it should be remembered to run this 
off into a large thermos flask about three minutes before playing, 
otherwise there is a risk of flooding the orchestra, especially a 
“sunk” one. 

Tazsor. <A tambourine without the jingles. 

TamBouRINE. A tabor with the jingles. 

Tempo Primo. The leader of the orchestra. 


“Tizt Reapy” This is the attitude assumed by various conductors 
while waiting for late-comers to find their seats, There are 
various forms, such as hips-firm, blowing the nose, stroking the 
beard (if any), sitting on the lid of the piano or cracking jokes 
with the leading ladies of the orchestra. 


TRIANGLE. This instrument was invented by a Greck named 
Isosceles. It has three sides. It is usually of foreign manufacture 
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and therefore badly made, the metal often being bent insufficiently 
so that two sides do not meet. Thus, most of the sound, when 
the instrument is struck, runs out of the two free ends and is 
lost. Although the triangle has a base it is written for in the 
treble clef. 

Trumper. This instrument has surprisingly survived many centuries. 
References have been made to it since the early ages by well- 
known figures in history. One of the earliest, perhaps, was in 
B.C. 492, when the famous remark was made, “Let the trumpets 
sound” (in B flat). (Anon.) From time to time efforts have 
been made to suppress it, as when a celebrated sportsman and 
musician in the early part of A.D. 104 said, “Let the trumpets 
not sound.” (He particularly desired that his name should not 
be mentioned in this connection.) Also later will be found, 
“Oh Lord, the trumpets sound appalling” (Verdi), clearly 
illustrating the poor technique of players in those days. 

It was Joh. S. Bach, the well-known violinist and com- 
poser, who invented the trumpet used on coaches. This was 
called the Barking Trumpet as it was first used on the Barking- 
Box Hill route. : 

ViariccoLopittyruBa. See handbills, time signatures, etc., for scale 
of cheap midday fares, and augmented excursions and inversions. 

VioLa D’AMoRE. A small ’cello or large viola, so called since it was 
frequently used by young gentlemen serenading beneath their 
young ladies’ windows. The instrument has seven strings. It 
has a sensible arrangement of seven spare strings running below 
the ones in ordinary use, so that should a string break the 
player can at once start playing on the string immediately 
below it. 

UkeLeLe. This is a game played in the orchestra by trombonists 
when not otherwise employed. Their parts should be provided 
with little pieces of squared paper or “Ukes” stuck over the 
ledger line at frequent intervals. Such is the keenness of the 
players that they dot down any wrong notes they hear on the 
corners of the squares. The first Uke to be filled wins. The 
principle rule is—no passing notes allowed. 


ADDITIONAL HINTS FOR COMPOSERS 


Crrrs. As many of these as possible should be used, giving a 
different one to each instrument. When there are no more to 
go round, the various instruments should be put in different 
keys. This makes the score look homogeneous, and is known 
as “ good writing.” Incidentally, of course, it facilitates things 
for everybody, especially the score-reader. 





or 
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InTERvALS. Certain intervals are technically impossible on trom- 
bones, but the players before coming in should note carefully 
which bar to enter during the intervals that are possible. 


TRANsposITion. Horns transpose four up and five down, trumpets 
three down and one across, while hornets are always three up 
and two to play. 

All woodwind transpose, except flutes, oboes and bassoons. 
The others are clarinets. These players have two instruments 
each, A and B, one being slightly larger than the other, which is 
smaller. The idea is for the composer to try and catch the 
player out by frequent changes of instruments. This causes 
delay in rehearsals and amusement to the orchestra. A clarinetist 
on the wrong instrument is usually greeted by shuffling of feet, 
discords from the brass, and other signs of affection. 


Just a final word of advice—don’t write pizzicato passages for 
trombones, they might hit back. 
R.W.N. 


REVIEWS 


NEW COMPOSITIONS BY R. O. MORRIS 


Admirers of the music of R. O. Morris (and they are a steadily growing band) 
will welcome the news that some of the works heard at the concert of his 
Orchestral Compositions in Wigmore Hall on 14th November are now available in 
print. The concert was among the most notable of the autumn. Mr. Adrian 
Boult and Arthur Bliss conducted the orchestra; Adila Fachiri and Jelly d’Aranyi 
were the soloists; and well-known people thronged the Hall. The Suite for 
Orchestra and the Concertino in F for Small Orchestra began and ended the 
programme. In the absence of a published score they can only be reviewed in 
memory—works whose short movements own the ancestry of Palestrina and 
English Folk Song and yet are so personally distinctive of their composer that, had 
one heard them without any name, one would still have exclaimed “ R, O. Morris!” 

But the Concerto Piccolo for Two Violins and String Orchestra and the 
Concerto in G minor for Violin and Orchestra have just been published by the 
Oxford University Press. They are issued with Pianoforte accompaniment, and 
cost 8/6 each, the full score and parts being obtainable on hire from the O.U.P. 
The edition is in folio—fine, clear (I had almost said calm) pages with wide margins, 
on which the eye rests with a pleasure preluding the satisfaction rendered the car 
by the quietly purposeful music. 

A good deal is said nowadays about going back to Bach, Byrd, or great 
musicians even more remote. Composers take old forms and fill them with ideas 
drawn from modern sources. Poulenc’s “Concert Champétre’’ is a typical 
example. The Concertos by R. O. Morris are the exact reverse. He is so one in 
spirit with the past that bis works seem a continuation of the Elizabethan and 
Caroline composers—not a return, And because his music grows in a natural 
position upward (instead of upside down), R. O. Mortis can assume a coloration 
from modern environment without losing his radical unity with the past. Both 
Concertos are cast in 18th Century forms. So far as the grouping and contents of 
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the movements are concerned the Concerto Piccolo belongs to the middle, and 
the G minor Concerto to the beginning and end of that century. A closely woven 
Allegro with short figures for thematic material, an expressive Lento, a formal 
Minuet and an intellectual sublimated kind of Gigue make up the Concerto Piccolo. 
The soloists and the orchestra share in expounding the material: all are 
indispensable as spokesmen, though naturally the two violins have most to say. 
Their parts are parallel in interest and difficulty—except that the second violin is 
usually allotted the more important leads. Medium to moderately difficult in 
technique, good players are required for the Concerto, They will enjoy themselves, 
for though the compass seldom rises above that used by Corelli and Bach the 
parts have not a bar of padding. It was characteristic of most works heard 
at the Morris concert to maintain the middle register by preference and to 
progress by smooth running rhythms. But the reticence was not insipid. 
Every now and then R. O. Morris brought about effects than which Hindemith 
has done nothing stronger. One occurred in the 1st movement of the Concerto 
Piccolo at Bar 19, another at Bar 3 in the 1st movement of the G minor Concerto 
where the upward and downward forms of the melodic minor scale happen 
simultaneously. This G minor Concerto is bigger, warmer (though not longer) 
than the Concerto Piccolo, Thematic material moves in more extended melodic 
cutves: the ideas determine the structural mould, not the mould the ideas. 
The solo violin starts the rst movement (Allegro molto moderato) with fierce 
double stopping, and continues in a style that offers (so far as technique is 
concerned), a modern parallel to cither of Tartini’s famous G minor Sonatas. The 
Concerto requires the same kind of player, strong in head, hands, and heart. 
The heart comes into its own in the Andante—a lovely movement that is the finest 
thing in cither Concerto, with a close that makes one catch one’s breath at its 
beauty. The last movement (Allegro non troppo ma passionato) is extended and 
energetic with plenty of legitimate passage work for the solo instrument. Unworldly 
music? yes, in its indifference to fashion and réclame. But none the less the 
Concerto and other works by R, O, Morris played at the concert got across to the 
audience. The precept of Lao Tsze is true: “it is the way of heaven not to 


strive, and yet to make itself heard.” 
Marron M. Scorr. 


WORKS BY CONSTANT LAMBERT. Oxford University Press. 
Tue Rio Granpz, full score, 21/-. 
Music ror Orcuestra, full score, 10/-. 
SONATA FOR PraNoronte, 6/-. 
Stcrntana from Pomona, for Pianoforte, 1/6. 

The immediate and deseryed success of The Rio Grande, which was first 
published in an edition de luxe, made practical editions of the vocal score, of the 
piano part and of the choral parts a necessity. The full score has now been issued, 
and the curious may discover how the delicate efiects of percussion are contrived. 
The prime fact about The Rio Grande is that it is the first large-scale work in which 
the jazz idiom is used seriously and Spontancously as a natural mode of expression 
without any snobbery, direct or inverted. The piano, with the emphasis thrown 
on its rhythmic and percussive qualities, is an essential feature of jazz instrumenta- 
tion, and The Rio Grande offers an extended example of how it can be treated with 
a maximum of musical effect. In the piano sonata the composer appears to have 
had very much the same end in view. At any rate rhythmic questions seem to 
have been his main interest, with texture coming second and thematic considera- 
tions a long way behind. In point of fact the rhythm is too short-breathed to 
sustain the weight so put upon it. Jazz rhythm can of course be languorous, as 
The Rio Grande itself shows, but in an allegro movement it is almost inevitable 
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that it shall give the effect which endeared it to the American Continent—hustle. 
The Rio Grande avoids this short-windedness bv the choral thread which binds it 
together: the piano may be as brilliant and wilful as it likes, for it has not to 
sustain the structure ; but in a piano sonata it cannot so evade its responsibilities. 
The texture does what it can: it proceeds fugually, chordally, by arpeggios, by 
simple sonorous dissonances and by parallel movement in turn, but texture and 
rhythm alone would seem to be insufficient to give the feeling of organic unity 
which is primarily required in a sonata. In the Siciliana, reduced presumably from 
the orchestral score of the ballet Pomona, the composer has gone back to an older 
rhythm and to thematic interest to make a very charming piano solo. It is nice 
and easy to play too, and that to the non-professional pianist, be he never so high- 
brow, is 2 great commendation, for while in public only the greatest works of the 
greatest writers satisfy him he does like to have something slighter for the privacy 
of the home, 

In Music for Orchestra it is again texture that is to the fore—counter- 
point this time—but the themes are sturdy for all the familiar syncopation, and 
for all their independence they integrate into something coherent and solid. ‘I'he 
scoring is nearer to the normal, though a large orchestra is required. It 
has been chosen by the jury of the International Festival for Contemporary 
Music as one of the works to be performed at the 1931 Festival, to be held in 
London and Oxford at the end of July. 


FH. 
ORGAN MUSIC 
PRELUDE AND FuGug IN C Minor \ .. R. Vaughan-Williams 
HyMn-TUNE PRELUDE ON SONG 13 [ (Arr. by Stanley Roper) 
Turee CHRIstMAS Pieces ss) |... Robin Milford, 
Mr. BEN JONsON’s PLEASURE ... | (Oxford University Press) 


INTRODUCTION AND PassacaGita ... A.P. Alderson (Year Book Press) 

This Prelude and Fugue of Vaughan-Williams has been issued some time and 
widely discussed. here are good reasons for that. First, it is the only work for 
organ that has come from a representative modern composer. Writers like Vierne 
and Dupré are interesting chiefly to those who play them; and there is nothing 
from the pen of Ravel, Stravinsky, Holst, Sibelius, Bax. This fact alone is enough 
to account fora great deal of discussion. In addition, the new work is written 
in an uncompromising and challenging style. It is a work of mastery, not 
making concessions to those who do not think in the composer’s idiom. Its 
power and nobility will be apparent to all who study it with an open mind. One 
word of warning. This music is very much at the mercy of a harshly-voi ed and 
over-mixtured organ. Any music indeed is so. But here it is especially 
noticeable because harmonics are largely stated in the barmonies—further and 
excessive emphasis on these by mixtures and such things may induce a harshness 
of sound that must not be laid at the composer’s door. Some organs would 
make the mildest music sound beastly. 

This hymn-tune prelude never seemed like pianoforte music. As arranged 
by Stanley Roper it sounds essentially an organ thing. When the melody can be 
made to stand out by a quict difference of tone quality instead of by the pianist’s 
exaggerated emphasis the beauty of the tender music is made even more apparent. 
It is a lovely little work. 

The outstanding quality of Milford’s music is freshness. It was a fresh and 
picturesque idea to combiné “ Drink to me only” with the.dance-tune in “ Ben 
Jonson’s Pleasure.” This, by the way, is an arrangement from the original piano 
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duet version. “Three Christmas Pieces” are based upon melodies from the 
Oxford Book of Carols. 

A. P. Alderson’s Introduction and Passacaglia is music of a different style. It 
claims no great originality. Instead of seeking originality, it develops logically 
and witb skill an idea that has dignity and character. 

T. H. W. Armstrone. 
BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 
From Herbert Jenkins, Limited :— 
Tz Maxine or Musicians: The Rhylbmic Method of Music T: caching. By T.H. 
Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doc. 3/6. 
From the Oxford University Press :— 
VOCAL : 
“Wedding Chorus,” from Sir John in Love, for S.A.T.B. By R. Vaughan- 
Williams. 
“Lullaby.” By Patrick Hadlcy (R.C.M.). 
“A Yorkshire Symphony.” By Dorothy Pennyman. A vocal symphony on 
singing-games in three movements, scored for voices, houschold utensils 
and piano. Score, 2/6, 
PIANO : 
“Fantasia-Variations on a Norfolk Folk Song” for piano duct. By Ernest 
Walker. 3/6. 
Various Pieces for the Piano. Set I, Op, 22, No. 1. By Robin Milford. 
Oxford Piano Series, Grade D. 2/-. 
“Here and There.” By Harold Craxton. Anglo-French Series, Grade C, 
2/-. (No. 4, entitled ““A Great Western Fragment,” is dedicated to the 
Newsboy at Swindon Station), 
STRINGS : 
“The Darkling Thrush,” for violin and small orchestra. By Robin Milford. 
Piano Score, 4/-. First performed at a Patron’s Fund Rehearsal. 
“Chaconne in G minor.” By Purcell; arranged for string orchestra by Dr. 
W.G. Whittaker, Score, 3/6. Parts, 6d. each. 


OPERA AND DRAMA 
KINGS, QUEENS AND PRINCES 
HERE is an obstinate undercurrent of belief in the shallow 
stream of British operatic history that the true function of music 
in its relation to the stage is to portray the contra-, sub- or 
super-natural. Its origin was in the 17th century masques and no one 
would be found now to subscribe deliberately to such a doctrine. . 
But the undercurrent persists none the less, flowing sufficiently 
strongly to make an R.C.M. audience hail Prince Ferelon as an ideal 
opera, while respectfully accepting with the usual reservations King 
Alfred and the Cakes as excellent music, as an ingenious treatment of 
an unusual theme, but not as a convincing and successful opera. The 
usual allowances have to be made for a libretto which halts between 
dramatic action and lyrical expansiveness on a worthy theme (nascent 
patriotism), which finds genuine inspiration in history but has to 
resort to Wardour Street for means of expressing it. How many 
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opera texts instead of suppressing the imp of ridicule, always lurking 
in the British mind, give it all too generous scope with their “twixt’s” 
instead of “ between’s,” their “thou canst’s” instead of ‘ you can’s,” 
their redundant “‘yon’s” and the whole paraphernalia of the pseudo- 
antique and the pseudo-exalted ! 

Contrast this solemn approach toa philosophy of honest endeavour 
with the airy touch of the librettist of Prince Ferelon who, speaking of 
so lofty a theme as artistic inspiration, makes the Composer-king say 
of one of his great works 

_ Iwroteit be | cause _ I knew it would be | wanted 
4-3 | + eel 
However, operas are not merely librettos, they are also music. And 
the expansive moments in King Alfred and the Cakes provided Dr. 
Gatty with opportunities for a fine monologue and a spacious 
ensemble which very nearly succeed in creating a structural climax in 
place of the dramatic climax which the story lacks. The composer 
took too big a risk in this new opera ; a faithful setting of a meta- 
physical text can hardly lead to the kind of decisive climax that the 
operatic stage requires. 

Prince Ferelon is not new, but it has all that an opera should have— 
the super-natural atmosphere of the fairy tale, the fantastic touch, the 
opportunities, not dragged in but arising naturally from their context, 
for songs and madrigals (in the inaccurate, untechnical, poetic,” 
Sitwellian sense), marches and dances, for learned counterpoint (did 
not the King specifically mention the counterpoint ?) and lucid 
melody. Thanks, Mrs. Gotch, for those “creations” of gossamer 
and gold. Thanks, Mr. Carey and Mr. Gordon, for bringing fairy- 
land before our eyes. Thanks, Mr. Dance, for your diversity of gifts. 
Above all thanks, Dr. Gatty, for that very rare thing, a real British 
opera in the British style, an opera that goes without any reservations 
or allowances. 

Catherine Parr, by Anthony Collins, received its premitre at the same 
time as King Alfred. It was indeed an evening of history without 
tears, of royal cookery and of sharp answers turning away wrath. A 
quickly moving drama, already sufficient to itself without music, like 
Maurice Baring’s play, might lose its point if its pace was held up by 
music, but by a skill so remarkable that its secret was not apparent, 
Mr. Collins puts no brake upon the action and gives it additional 
point by the piquancy of his score. 

Two performances of the triple bill were given and as different 
people participated in them and I only saw one of them, I shall say 
nothing of them in detail, but I can say of them in general that they 
were wholly adequate to tell us the truth about the composers’ ideas. 

; FH. 
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“KING ALFRED AND THE CAKES ”’ 
Characters : 


1oth December 11th December 
King Alfred ... so «+» Georce Hancock Georce Hancock 
Oswyn (peasant woman) ... IsABEL JEEVES Marcaret McArtuur 
Adhelm (peasant youth) .... Howarp Hemsunc Howarp HEesminc 
Osburga a03 oa Grace Greenway Dororny MiLnes 


Chorus : J. Boddy, J. Curtis, T. Dance, H. Gabb, J. Gibson, G. Hancock, 
V. Harding. . Hayes, H. Hemming, A. Henderson, E. Holbrook, 
A, Kennedy, R. Lloyd, R. Nicholls, W. Wait, 


Conductor on 114h December : Murr MATHIESON 
Scene: Oswyn’s Hut 


‘*CATHERINE PARR” 


roth December 11th December 
Queen Catherine .., +. ELisABerH AvELING Cecrz1A Green 
King Henry VII... ++ ALEXANDER HENDERSON ALEXANDER HENDERSON 
Pages {Doris BANNER KATHLEEN Tony 

bc “*" (KATHLEEN Tony Doris BANNER 
Maid Servant... as8 ++» CrcrLttA GREEN EvisAperH AVELING 
Conductor on 1144 December : Grornczr Wetpon 
Scene : The King and Queen at breakfast 
‘*PRINCE FERELON ” 

roth December 11th December 
The King... see +++ Ropgrtcx Lioyp Joun Grsson 
The Princess (his daughter)... EuGenre WALMSLEY EuGenre WALMSLEY 
Meryl (her maid of honour) ... Joycr McGLasHan Marcuertre Dornay 
Prince Ferelon ess + ‘THomMAs DANCE Tromas Dance 
Ferelon’s Four Singers +++ Rur Naytor, Annut Bopey, E.yn Bens, 


Witram Parsons 
Bandbox Girls : D. Davis, O. Webb 
Mannequins : 
B, Byfield, M. Crabtree, P. Godden, G. Houston, L. Kerr, D. Schottler 
Dancers : B. Craster, D. Fox, W. Lawson, P. Payne, D. Taylor, K. Toby 
Maids of Honour : C. Green. V. Griffith, E. Kingston, B. Sleigh, M. Westbury 
Pages : D. Banner, M. Ward Trumpeters : R, Smith, J. Verity 
Jester: J, Greenwood Chamberlain : G. Hancock 
Gourtiers : Ti, Aveling, E. Bloom, J. Boddy, T. Bowles, B. Daniell, M. Forsyth, 
H. Gabb, G. Greenway, I. Haddow, J. Haines, V. Harding, H. Hemming, 
A. Henderson, E. Holbrook, D. Ivimey, 1. Jeeves, A. Kennedy, A. Lane, 
D. Leaning, J. Loverock, M. McAtthur, R. Nicholls, G. Peace, J. Ward 
Conductor on 11th December : Grorrrey Corner, A.R.C.M, 
Scene : A Hall in the Palace of the King 





Musical Staff : 
Geofirey Corbett, Muir Mathieson, Dorothy Milnes, James Verity, George Weldon 
Dances and Mannequins arranged by 
Miss Penelope Spencer, Hon. R.C.M. and Miss Blanche Ostrahan, Hon. R.C.M. 
Stage Manager : Marjorie Haviland 
Dresses by Mrs, Gotch, Hon. R.C.M. Wigs by Bert 
Scenery hy John B. Gordon, Hon. A.R.C.M. Scenic Artist ; Simpson Robinson 
Master Mecbanist : Max Leslie Electrician : J. Hughes 


No. r - OPERA AND DRAMA 33 


“MARY ROSE” 


The Dramatic Class gave a performance of Barrie’s Mary Rose on 
Friday, 19th December, 1930, in the Parry Opera Theatre. 
Characters : 


Mrs. Otery ... Gwesnbotins _Hiceis 

7 oe eee awe act 0 eos ong . Joun Huson 
The Rey. George Amy... ees eee ase ase RatpH NICHOLSON 
Mr. Morland see eee S03 Do 333 ase +» Txomas Dancr 
Mrs. Morland onG 200 on9 200 a6 +s» Maryorrs Haymanp 
Mary Rose ... cE” ac otn 580 Gos see ++» Bxgrry Jackson 
Simon coc see eee cae 005 aos 5x ox Joun Huson 


Cameron ++» Murr MATHIESON 


Producer: Mr. Joun B. Gorvon 


THE R.C.M. PATRON’S FUND 


The following programmes were performed during the 
Christmas Term :— 
7th NOVEMBER 
FOR EXECUTIVE ARTISTS 
Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, Op. 54 ... 
Guy Marriner 
AIR 90 906 Sound an Alarm (Judas Maccabeus) ... 06 w+» Handel 
Joun Myrppixn 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, Op. 102... -» Brabms 
Orrea PERNEL AND ANTONIA BUTLER 
21st NOVEMBER 
CONCERT OF CHAMBER MUSIC BY THE LUCAS QUARTET 
1st Violin: Miran Lucas. 2nd Violin: Esme Avnin. 
Viola : Patience Lucas. Violoncello: Maup Lucas. 
Srrinc Quarret, in A minor... o00 00 30 ss Charles Wood 
Strinc Quarter, in F major, Op. 77,No.2  .. O0 vod «. Haydn 
Surre for String Quartet “ Lady Audrey’s Suite” .. -» Herbert Flowells 
(This work was published by the Patron’s Fund in 1917). 


5th DECEMBER 
FOR EXECUTIVE ARTISTS 


se. Schumann 


PraNororte Concerto in A minor, Op. S Ala ae 005 . «Schumann 
THELMA Bryan (George Woodhouse Pianoforte School). 
reco wren ate ate tO Ne ey oe 


CurrrorpD Derr (Royal Academy of Music), 
PranororrEe Concerto in B flat, Op. 83 ... ees ap ou «+» Brahms 
Joun Hunr (Studied privately). 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, 15th OCTOBER (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 2 * UG Me bd we +a Ll. Delius 
ALBerr Curran (Scholar), Josrrunn Sourney-Jousx (Scholar), 
SONG AN #2 ae 32 The Blessed Virgin's Expostulation 57 on ze Purcell 
Rutit Kinc, a.com. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. -- Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue j Alec Templeton 


eas 
Acec Tempieton (Scholarship Exhibltioner), 
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VOCAL QUARTET .. Pe --» When youth rides forth .. a -- Harold Darke 
1. The Tewkesbury Road 3. The echoing green 
2. The hill pines 4. The orchard 


5. Youth rides forth 
Jane Vow es, A.k.c.m. (Royal Amateur Orchestral Society Scholar), Marsoriz PARKER, A.R.C.M. 
Euiyn Bene (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner), WitLiaM PARSONS (Scholar). 
Accompanied by Tuk Composer. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. -. Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue .. by a -. Bach 
Suena Fraser. 

SONGS .. 53 ie ae +. a. Sweetchance .. se ele -. Michael Head 
4. Come, sing and dance ae 56 Herbert Howells 
ce The buckle .. Me ae go .. Arthur Bliss 

Joyce B. McGrasnan, a.r.c.m. (Operatic Exhibitioner). 
ORGAN SOLO _.,, Prelude and Fugue in B minor (from Sonata No. 10) .. Rheinberger 
é Lena M. Grirritrus. 


Accompanists—Ruri Pasco, Murr Matuinson (Katharine Florence Boult Scholar). 


TUESDAY, 28th OCTOBER (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE .. ay as 60 Il Seraglio .. ae oa a 6 es Mozart 
Conductor—Ratpu Nicio.son. 
CONCERTSTUCK, in G major, Op, 92, for Pianoforte and Orchestra .. ae .. Schuwnann 
Puytiis DENCE, A.R.C.M. 
Conductor—J. Beresrorp Verity. 
SYMPHONY, in B flat, No, 4, Op. 60... +e oe as wa a es -. Beethoven 
FANTASIA ., -» "Africa (for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op.89) .. .. Saint Saéns 
Vioterra YuILL, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Conductor—Grorrrey Corner. 
SUITE for Orchestra... ss «»  Casse Noisette AG a SS Tchatkowsky 
Danses caractéristiques. 
a, Marche. 4, Danse de la Fée-Dragée. c. Danse Russe, Trépak. «, Danse Arabe. 
¢. Danse Chinoise. £ Danse des Mirlitons. ¢. Valse des Fleurs. 
Conductors— 
a, Puiu Cottins. 6 Gwennoiyn Bray, ¢. Muir MaTuIEson. a. Hecror McCurracn. 
¢. LAurENcK Hupson. £ Creu. DALLEY. g. Joun Lowk. 


Conductor—Dr. MAtcotm2SakGENT, FR. M. 


FRIDAY, 31st OCTOBER (First Orchestra) 
OVERTURE ., 40 a +» The Bartered Bride .. ws «. Smetana 


ARIA. ‘5 oe +» "'L’amerd, sard constante” (77 Re Pastore) .. ae Mozart 
Euisanrern Lricuron, 
Violin Obbligato—Mapor DuGarpe, a.k.c.M. (Grove Exhibitioner). 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, Op. 68 .. a Pe 53 an off ne .. Brahms 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1, in E flat 40 ee a es we ectsse. 
Davin Branson (Scholar). 


Conductor—Dr. Matcoim SARGENT, F.R.CaM 


THURSDAY, 6th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in A minor .. oé 30 5 a0 ee ae .. Charles Wood 
ALbERT Curran (Scholar), Freverick C. Rippre (Kent Scholar), 
Mavis Ricitarps, A.RcM., JAMES H. Puiiurs (Bristol Scholar). 


SONGS .. ae ie -. a, Aship, an isle, a sickle moon 
é The ride-by-nights .. a3 te bay Audrey Girling 
c. The gentle lady ae = (Scholar) 


@, Time, you old gipsy man .. 
Marcarer Ress, a.k.c.M. (Grove Exhibitioner). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. -. Sonatain F sharp major, Op. 78 .. is .. Beethoven 
Ronext Souru (Scholar). 
SONGS 5. ne Ps +. a. Fussreise .. im ae y; 
4, Das verlassene Miigdlein J s. + Hugo Woly 
« Maria Wiegenlied .. = ey ae -. Max Reger 
MarGaret E. Jackson. 
QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2 = Brahuis 


Grratp H. leans (Norfolk and Norwich Scholar), Eric Rosinson, 
Vioter Brovucn, a.rca., GLapys Corterr (Scholar). 





Accompanists—Lina M. Grirritus, Muir Matiison (Katharine Florence Boult Scholar). 


THURSDAY, 20th NOVEMBER (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Pianoforte anc Strings, in A major, Op. 26... ze we a -. Brahms 
Ikenex Konier, a.R.c.m. (Courtenay Scholar), 
ALAN BartLert, a.r.c.M. (Gowland Harrison Scholar), 
Vio.rr Broun, a.r.c.a. (Charlotte Holmes Exhibitionen), 
Rossmary Corrock (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
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SONGS .. ey ee -. @ The Wraith (Der Doppelganger) .. ae «. Schkubere 
&. The Roadside Fire .. 5 oR. Vaughan-Williams 
ce. The Song of Momusto Mars... ce vk Baye 
Grorce Hancock (Pringle Scholar), 

PIANOFORTE SOLO .. es - Barcarolle, Op. 60 .. 3. 33 a0 «. Chopin 

Davip WILLIAMS. 
SONGS .. 5 a 3 -- a. Jota .. AC « \ 
rie een a (oo ae M. De Falla 
@, Seguidilla Murciana 
Extww Cockin, 
PASTORAL SUITE for String Quartet and Pianoforte .. ‘% es Ga «. Alan Paul 
Mavis A. CAMPBELL, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner), (x-Student) 
Witttam A. G. Hutson (Scholar), Auakrt Curran (Scholar), 
Viocer Brouan, A.x.c.m. (Charlotte Holmes Ixhibitioner), GLapys Corterr (Morley Scholar), 


Accompanists— . 
Marcaret R, Morrisny, a,8.c.M., Grorrrey Cornert, A.R.cM. (Julian Clifford Scholar). 


TUESDAY, 2nd DECEMBER (Second Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in B flat (K456).. oA a 53 +» Mozart 
Etwungp Davies (Scholar). 

Conductors—Laurence Hupson, Jasper Roorer, Donaty DAuLry. 
SYMPHONY in B minor (“ Unfinished") .. aC ae on a0 30 ie +» Schubert 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in A minor, Op. 54. ae 50 w. Schumann 

Myrtie C. pe P. Bowyer, a.k.coat. 
Conductors—Beresrorp Vexiry, GWENDOLYN Bray, Grorrrky Cornkrt. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in G minor. No.2... wie 39 «» Satnt-Saéns 
Pamuca Norris (Scholar). 
Conductors—Ratru Nicwotson, Muir Marnigson, Hrcror McCurracu. 


Conductor—Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.CM. 


WEDNESDAY, 3rd DECEMBER (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 18, No.2... a9 on 60 “ «» Beethoven 
IkENE Richakps, a,t.c.a. (Scholar), KatTuLeen Curry, a.k.c.m. (Scholar), 
Mavis RIcHARDS, A.R.C.M., OLIVE RICHARDS, AR.CM. 

SONGS a ve aa ate a, Dolce Amor 60 ie jo ae us + Cavalli 
6 Les Nuages .. ae fe ne On AO Bouval 
ec. Gavotte Song (A/fgnon)  .. a ae xe Thomas 

JOAN GILBERT, A.R.CM. 

PIANOFORTE SOLOS .. +» @ LaChnasse «. ‘i at NG ae «Clementi 
4 Ye Sweet Retreat the is ar Boyee (arr, Bauer) 
ce. ToceatainG  ., as ee ie es +. Bach 

Manet. Lovering, a.x.c.m. (Clementi Exhibitioner and Jane Heriot Thomson Scholar) 

SONGS .,, Dt: or -» 4a, Down by the Sally Gardens \ Fei epatiic 

4 Sonnet on the Sea .. Os | (Waley Scholar) 
c. Meg Merrilies be Aa dcll) 


Mary Mivouxy. 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in A major .. “0 oy Ry ae 33 .. Brahms 
Nan Putvermacuer (Paver Exhibitioner), Inenk RICHARDS, ALR.CM. (Scholar), 
ORGAN SOLO ae as aa Postlude in C major... oe % «. WAG. Alcock 
Artuur E, Warts. 


Accompanists—Masrt LoveRInG, a.R.c.M., InENE KOHLER, A.R.c.M. (Courtenay Scholar). 


THURSDAY, 4th DECEMBER (Choral and Instrumental) 


A SONG OF DESTINY .. as a ats Pe 7 i a .. Brahms 
VIOLIN SOLOS .. e -. 4. Menuet an ; +3 F 7 ve Debussy 
4. Rigaudon  .. iis aia ie a -» AL Ravel 

¢. From the Canebrake  .. aa a «SN, Gardiner 

E. Dorrik Wooptanp, a.r.c.m. (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 

MADRIGAL .. es .. Allcreatures now are merry-minded .. “ffi be .. Benet 
PART SONGS .. a 5 -» a. The Blue Bird ns is a Stanford 
4. Wassail Song i - KR. Vaughan Williams 

VIOLONCELLO SOLOS -. a. Arioso .. ae Fi ‘is Ba a .. Bach 
4 Minuet .. ; 5 Sie + Mandel 

c. Melody .. 4% 5 ae 45 va «» Gluck 

@. La Provengale 5 Marin Marais 

Giapys Cortett (Morley Scholar). 
ODE .. ae Z3 oe -. The Music Makers , .  Kdward lear 


Soloist—Tiomas Dancer (Operatic I:xhibitioner). 


Accompanists—Gror rey Cornett, a.r.c mM. (Julian Clifford Scholar), Cunisrorunn Cowan, 
Conductor—Mr. REGINALD JACQUES, M.A., B.MUS, (OXON) A. CM, 
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FRIDAY, 5th DECEMBER (First Orchestra) 
Cockaigne .. Edward Elgar 


John Ireland 


OVERTURE 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra 5S 43 oe is SF 
Hecen Perkin, A.x.c.m. (Blumenthal Scholar). 
SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 Beethoven 


SUITE for Orchestra . La Boutique Fantasque Resfighi-Rossini 





Conductor—Dr. Matcoum SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 





INFORMAL CONCERTS 


Pour Informal Concerts were held during the Autumn Term. A piano solo 
(Theme and Variations in D minor), by Betty Balfour, was played on 11th November 
by the composer, and songs by Beryl Blunt were sung by Grace Greenway on 
27th November. The last Concert was for Third Orchestra and Junior Conductors, 


' MIDDAY RECITALS 


Recital, No. 37 (Organ), by Arnold Goldsborough. Recital No. 38 (Violon- 
cello), by Audrey Piggott, A.R.C.M., accompanied by Dorothea Aspinall, A.R.C.M. 
| Recital No. 39 (Violin and Piano), by Kenneth Skeaping, A.R.C.M, and Edwin 
Benbow, A.R.C.M. Recital No. 40 (Vocal), by Thelma Bardsley (Soprano), who 
sang a group of Songs by Geoffrey Corbett. 


STUDENTS’ EVENING RECITALS 


Recital No. 75 (Vocal and Piano), by Marjorie Westbury, A.R.C.M., and 
/ James McCormack; Geoffrey Corbett, A.R.C.M., accompanied. Recital No. 76 
(Piano and Violin), by Nancy Reed, A.R.C.M., and Barbara Pulvermacher, A.R.C.M. 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1930 
The Director has approved the following awards : 


Gowland Harrison Scholarship— 
Bartlett, Alan 


Blumenthal Scholarship— 
Perkin, Helen C. 


Blumenthal Exhibition— 
Hughes, Arwel 
Preston, Barrett 


| THE TERM’S AWARDS 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 1930 
The Director has approved the following awards : 


Council Exhibitions— Extra Awards— 


Griffiths Lena Organ Barnett, Helen Flute 

‘Luce, Nancy Pianoforte Hardy, Theodore Flute 

Robinson, Eric... viola Tooth, Audrey Violin 

i Florence P. Violin 

Gilbey a Singing Edmund Grove Exhibition— 

Kerr, Lorna Singing Dugarde, Madge Violin 

Pasco, Ruth Pianoforte Rees, Margaret Singing 

Sloane, Marguerite... Violoncello Balfour, Betty Pianoforte 

Collins, Kathleen ... Pianoforte : 243 : 

Girling, Audrey Pianoforte Penden Mot) Society’s Prize— 
Acc’ment itp GUIIEES 

Gmham, Kenneth... Pianoforte Octavia Scholarship Grants— 

Parker, Marjorie Singing Holst, Imogen 

Wiles, George Organ Russell, Leslie 


No. 1 


S. Ernest Palmer (Berkshire) Scholarship— 
Rothwell, Evelyn A. (Hautboy) 


Proxime Accessit— 


Chadwick, Beatrix E. I. (Pianoforte) 


Opera Exhibitions— 
Martin, Cyril (for one year) 


Renewed for one term— 
Greenwood, John 
Henderson, Alexander 
Junior Exhibition 
Shine, Elizabeth 
Raymond ffennell Prizes for Teachers’ 
Training Course— 


Pianoforte and Class Work— 
Priestman, Mary T. 
Burr, Maribel 
Haddon-Jones, Margaret 
Hunt, Frances 
Forwell, Judith 
Crallen, Margaret 
Shillito, Dorothy 


Class Work— 
Horden, Joan 
Violin— 
Wright, Constance 
Dino, Winifreda 


THE TERM’S AWARDS 


Pianoforte— 
Hartnell, Fredericka 


Highly Commended— 
Denniston, Audrey 


Commended— 
Bate, Eileen Rees, Margaret 
Edmunds, Joyce Stock, Kathleen 
Hornidge, Avice Wood, Phyllis 
Lovering, Mabel Hartley, Lillette 
Mathers, Evelyn 


Manns Memorial Prize— 
Robinson, Eric 


Dove Prize— 
Divided between— 
Dugarde, Madge 
Brough, Violet P. 


George Carter Scholarship— 
Renewed for one year— 


Somers-Cocks, John 


Katherine Florence Boult Scholarship 
for Conductors— 


Renewed for one year— 
Mathieson, James Muir 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


DECEMBER, 1930 


PIANOFORTE (TEACHING)— 

a Bate, Eileen Mary 
Denniston, Audrey Pamela 
French, Frances Joyce 
Gambrell, Lillie Matilda Phyllis 

4 Haddon-Jones, Margaret Eva 
Hoole, Mary Vaudine 

¢ Priestman, Mary Tuke 

¢ Ross, Ena 


PIANOFORTE (ACCOMPANIMENT)— 
Gubbins, Honor Elizabeth Trail 
Steel, Pauline B. 

Triggs, Juanita I. 


SINGING (SOLO PerForMANCE)— 
Jackson, Margaret Elsic 


VioLtIn (Soro PerrorMANCE)— 
Curran, Albert 
¢ Rees, Peggy 


Vion (TRAcHING)— 

Bayliss, Jeannette Kedgwin 

6 Dinn, Winifreda Louise 

» Fraser, Shena Eleanor 
Hulson, Wm. Almond Groombridge 
Leslie, Bery] Elizabeth 
Tooth, Audrey Helen 
Wale, Phyllis Kathleen 


VIOLONCELLO (TEACHING)— 
Brunt, Vivian Not] Grainger 


VIOLA (TEACHING)— 
¢ Blunt, Beryl Scawen 


OnGan (Soto Perrormancr)— 
Cramp, Leslie James 


Etocur1on AND DrcLaMATION-- 
Jackson, Margaret Elsie 
Leahy, Hileen Alfreda 
Lovering, Mabel 


r Competent knowledge of Harmony 


”» ”» 


¢ 


”? » 


Counterpoint 
Harmony and Counterpoint 
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Mr. R. Grauam Carrirr (ex-editor). 
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LIST OF DATES 


EASTER TERM, 1931 


Har ‘TerM BEGINS ... oes sae Thursday, 19th February 


‘TERM ENDS 


ENTRANCE 


Wednesday, rst April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1931 
JEXAMINATION —... ne Wednesday, 29th April 


‘TERM BEGINS ... a ane nee Monday, 4th May 


}IALF ‘TER. 
TERM ENDS 


{ BEGINS ... 300 Abe Monday, 15th June 
Saturday, 25th July 


P, J, MILNER PRINTER KENSINGTON GORE LONDON  S.W.? 





